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Les Contes d’Hoffmann: Unity of Dramatic Form 
in the Libretto 


RICHARD S. HUFFMAN 


ACQUES Offenbach and Jules Barbier’s opéra is a fascinating 

and ingenious amalgamation of multiple levels of reality, duali- 

ties and multiplicities of character, various forms of the gro- 
tesque, and Romantic themes.1 However, these dramatic materials, 
along with various musical components, lack a definitive authorial 
form. On October 3, 1880, the composer died before finishing the 
orchestration of the last three acts of the completed piano score; 
Ernest Guiraud, his friend, finished it with the aid of the composer’s 
notes. Before the first performance on February 10, 1881, the “Giu- 
lietta” act was deleted by an opera manager who thought the opera 
was too long.2 Unfortunately, conductors, directors, and scholars 
are unable to reconstruct Les Contes d’Hoffmann because a fire 
at the Opéra Comique in 1887 destroyed most of the autograph 
materials. The original place of “Giulietta” in the act sequence 
and its dramatic form, for example, remain a mystery. 

A recently performed and recorded edition of the work, prepared 
by Richard Bonynge, has revealed a potential unity heretofore 
obscured by various other idiosyncratic editions. Although Bonynge 
admits that because of the lack of information “it is impossible to 
reconstruct accurately everything Offenbach wanted,” (p. 7) his in- 
tention, given extant material, is to approximate with some ad- 


1. Around 1876, Jules Barbier adapted the libretto for the composer, Hector 
Salomon, from the play of the same name written by him and Michel Carré 
(d. 1872) in 1851 (Siegfried Kracauer, Offenbach and the Paris of His Time, 
trans. Gwenda David and Eric Mosbacher [London: Constable & Co., Ltd., 1937], 
p. 326). The two playwrights based their play, subtitled “drame fantastique,” 
on some short stories by E. T. A. Hoffmann (1776-1822). Offenbach, who had 
been interested in the play for many years, was permitted to take over the 
libretto after he returned from his American visit of 1876 (Kracauer, p. 326). 
Offenbach and Barbier’s work is subtitled, “opéra en quatre actes” in the first 
published libretto, Paris, 1881. 

2. Richard Bonynge, “Notes” in “Libretto” of The Tales of Hoffmann (London 
Records, Fall 1972), p. 7. Henceforth to be cited in the text. 

3. Richard Bonynge is a conductor, musicologist, and the husband of soprano 
Joan Sutherland. This edition was first performed in Seattle in 1971; released by 
London Records in 1972; and first performed at the Metropolitan Opera (the 
Seattle production) on November 29, 1973. 
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mitted exceptions the supposed original structure of the work. ‘The 
dramatic sources that he has used are the original play, the 1881 
libretto, and the editions traditionally performed; while his musical 
sources are the earliest available versions of the score, an autograph 
piano score of the “Antonia” act with the recitatives in three dif- 
ferent hands acquired by the Paris Opera in 1941, and a letter 
regarding the final quartet. 

An examination of the internal dramatic structure of this new 
edition indicates that a few more alterations still need to be made 
to present an effectively unified version. This study, then, will first 
discuss the general characteristics of the dramaturgy and structural 
patterns as represented in Bonynge’s edition, with attention to par- 
ticular points at which that edition might be rendered even more 
unified and perhaps more nearly like the librettist’s original inten- 
tions. In the course of this bibliographical examination, the study 
will demonstrate act by act how the separate episodes and thematic 
patterns develop to create a unifying idea. Specifically, in the dis- 
cussion of the Epilogue, additional changes in the Bonynge version 
will be suggested based on a critical analysis of the characterization 
and themes presented in the foregoing acts. 


I 


Like some later playwrights of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, Offenbach and Barbier do not present a traditional nar- 
rative unified by causal reasoning, wherein characters confront each 
other with actions resulting in a crisis and dénouement. Instead, 
they use a Prologue and Epilogue along with narrative details to 
frame a series of disconnected episodes with various motifs running 
throughout, unified only by a single thematic strand: the necessary 
sacrifices demanded of the devoted artist. The pursuit of love— 
however pleasurable—can drive a man to distraction approaching 
madness and ending in death; it is presented, therefore, as the most 
serious threat to an artist’s creative energy. Beneath this explicit 
theme lies an even more complex and substantive view of human 
nature. Man, with his propensity to create supposedly ideal situa- 
tions in his imagination, often pursues the impossible in real life, 
thinking that the attainment of the ideal will fulfill him. Man’s ful- 
fillment of physical and material ideals, however, does not lead to 
satisfaction, but only to unhappiness, spiritual emptiness, and sud- 
den death. Man must eschew externals and accept and cultivate his 
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own inner qualities, through which he attains that spiritual state in 
which fulfillment and joy truly lie. In order to express this philos- 
ophy the authors use not only the traditional elements of intrigue, 
self-discovery, and reversal, but also a technique of characterization 
from the medieval morality play wherein characters represent facets 
or qualities of a single individual, as well as a new technique of plot 
best described by the musical terms “theme and variation.” ‘This 
latter technique utilizes subtle echoes and inversions of character, 
theme, and motif in order to render meaning implicitly rather than 
explicitly. This method creates a forward movement that builds 
sharper and sharper contrasts and echoes which finally climax in 
an event that crystallizes those elements, and allows for a possible 
dénouement. The forward movement in Les Contes dHoffmann, 
though not immediately apparent, crystallizes in the “Giulietta” 
act; a dénouement begins with the Epilogue in a final resolution of 
Hoffmann’s reversal.4 

Offenbach and Barbier do not construct an external world of 
historical or contemporary love and intrigue typical of many operas. 
Instead, they focus on the internal world of a man’s being, and 
suggest the merger of the objective and subjective worlds. Hence 
they choose to depict the daydream of psychic reality in the guise of 
the fictional tale, and to personify forces motivating human behavior 
in both the physical and psychic worlds. Although August Strind- 
berg did not have the consciousness of the allegorical writer in 
mind when he wrote The Dream Play (1907), his “Forward” helps 
to describe the creations of the fictional author Hoffmann—his 


4, Bonynge has followed traditional versions of the libretto by placing “An- 
tonia” after “Giulietta” because of the musical effect of the trio sung by Antonia, 
her dead Mother, and Dr. Miracle. It does not seem possible to determine from 
external information where Offenbach placed “Giulietta.” If Barbier had his 
way the courtesan would have probably appeared as the third tale insomuch as 
the libretto follows the play quite closely except for some differences in details 
of action and tonality in the last act, or Epilogue. (Jules Barbier and Michel 
Carré, Les Contes d’Hoffmann, drame fantastique en cing actes, n.d., n.p. The 
title page, however, gives the performance place and date as Paris, Odeon, le 
21 mars 1851.) ‘The dramatic probabilities that Barbier and Carré set up in the 
Prologue (Act I) and “Olympia” (Act II) concerning Hoffmann’s inner conflict 
between love and art and resolved in favor of art in the Epilogue become con- 
fused in the traditional order as Hoffmann, the hero, is not the obvious center of 
dramatic interest in “Antonia.” Moreover, the intensity of the threat of love 
to Hoffmann’s soul and body and the ironic tone of the whole is weakened by 
such sequence. 
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relation to his stories and, to a lesser extent, the relation of the 
collaborators to theirs: 


In this dream play ... the Author has sought to reproduce the disconnected 
but apparently logical form of a dream. Anything can happen; everything is 
possible and probable. Time and space do not exist; on a slight groundwork of 
reality, imagination spins and weaves new patterns made up of memories, ex- 
periences, unfettered fancies, absurdities, and improvisations. 

The characters split, double, and multiply; they evaporate, crystallize, scatter, 
and converge. But a single consciousness holds sway over them all—that of the 
dreamer. For him there are no secrets, no incongruities, no scruples, and no law.5 


What then is the “slight groundwork of reality” for Hoffmann? 
What are some of the new patterns woven together by the imagina- 
tions of Hoffmann and the authors? 

The Prologue and the Epilogue present what might be called the 
real, physical world in the realm of Luther’s tavern, including 
Stella, the opera house, Lindorf, Niklaus, and Hoffmann. The three 
tales, along with certain details of the Prologue and Epilogue, are 
then spun from the imaginations of the authors, including Hoff- 
mann, and demonstrate the artist’s subjective reality. The first and 
most salient pattern to appear is the personification of external 
objects and the internal forces affecting Hoffmann. The other 
patterns to be discussed, including thematic motifs and symbolic 
death scenes, are features of this basic principle of characterization. 

The Prologue begins with two personifications—the Chorus of 
the Spirits of Beer and Wine, and the Muse—which set up expecta- 
tions to be resolved in the Epilogue. The Spirits, external to Hoff- 
mann, promise to drive away care by intoxication. When Hoffmann 
passes out after the quartet in the Epilogue, these intoxicants seem 
to have succeeded in purging the writer of the conflict that possessed 
him. The Muse, however, is internal and has been since ancient 
times the personification of the irrational, inexplicable part of the 
artist’s being that gives him his unique abilities. She is thus an 
abstract part of Hoffmann that precedes his physical entrance into 
the tavern. She is an intriguer like the jealous woman of traditional 
drama and the tacit antagonist of Stella and the heroines of the 
tales. Moreover, as his creative talent, she is the source of Hoff- 
mann’s artistic inspiration to use Coppélius, Dapertutto, and Mir- 


5. August Strindberg, Six Plays of Strindberg, trans. and ed. Elizabeth Sprigge 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1955), p. 193. 
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acle to destroy the women in his tales. Her calculated victory in the 
Epilogue is thus for Hoffmann a victory over love. His final collapse 
follows his commitment to the Muse and the rejection of Stella and 
suggests a transcendence of physical consciousness. 

Whereas the Chorus and the Muse are abstractions without precise 
counterparts in physical reality, Lindorf’s entrance introduces the 
duality of the concrete and abstract in a single character. His inter- 
cepting the letter and his threat to take Stella away from Hoffmann 
parallel on a temporal level the Muse’s intrigues. An accumulation 
of details in the Prologue, however, suggests that Lindorf is also a 
personification of a force within the artist himself that is hostile to 
his material goals and impels him to artistic transcendence. In his 
first aria Lindorf makes clear his personification by saying that he is 
the “devil’s own spirit.” When he says that he shocks the nerves 
through which he reaches the heart, triumphing by fear, one senses 
that the devil’s spirit is operating internally. The juxtaposition of 
his aria to that of the Muse, who we know is part of Hoffmann, 
suggests that aspects of this violent male character may also be a 
part of the artist. Furthermore, in the interchange between Lindorf 
and Hoffmann near the end of the Prologue, Hoffmann points out 
a recurring coincidence—namely, that every time he meets Lindorf, 
he is overtaken by some mishap. If he is playing cards, he loses; or 
if he is drinking, he chokes. Lindorf’s repeated response, however, 
ironically puts the cause of the failure on Hoffmann. When Hoff- 
mann then mentions, in Lindorf’s presence, falling in love, his 
failure is expected. Lindorf’s threat of reaching the heart by means 
of fear is already in the process of being realized. The character is 
thus simultaneously a genuine rival for Stella and a personification 
of an antipathetic force in Hoffmann’s being. He is evil incarnate; 
yet paradoxically, he is the instrument of salvation which insures 
the survival of Hoffmann’s art. 

Niklaus can also be viewed as a dual figure who embodies both 
levels of reality. In this regard, perhaps the most salient feature of 
this character is revealed by the operatic convention of the “trouser 
role” for a mezzo-soprano. Before Lindorf enters the play the 
actress playing the female Muse makes an on-stage transformation 
by means of costume into the male character of Niklaus.* Niklaus’ 
connection with Hoffmann’s internal life is reinforced by Luther’s 


6. This does not appear in the 1881 libretto or Bonynge’s printed edition with 
the recording though the effect was used on stage. 
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reference to him as Hoffmann’s “shadow” on their entrance.” This 
is made concrete when we discover that Niklaus’ first speech is al- 
most a duplicate of Hoffmann’s. Niklaus’ male costume and friendly 
verbal ‘‘sparring” with Hoffmann and his friends emphasize the 
Prologue’s objective level of reality. Simultaneously, the subjective 
level is emphasized by the ambiguity of the “shadow” epithet and 
the character’s female body and voice throughout. ‘Though the 
character’s benevolent action in the tales can be seen to follow from 
the objective role as Hoffmann’s companion, the work also urges us 
to see, particularly in “Olympia” and “Giulietta,” that Niklaus rein- 
forces the intentions of the Muse to woo her “lover” from false 
earthly loves. 

Into the imaginative world of the tales, Hoffmann and the authors 
project the objective characters of Lindorf, Stella, and Niklaus in 
accordance with the pattern of personification set up in the Prologue. 
To these three characters, Hoffmann adds a simplified version of 
himself, the hero of the tales, who tends to personify the artist’s 
desire for love and the ideal. It is important to remember from the 
Prologue that Hoffmann is not talking about something that actually 
happened to him in the past. He is working through an inner con- 
flict between his would-be lover and his art by means of telling these 
tales. The mental and emotional turmoil of the conflict is expressed 
in the present action of the three stories through which he comes to 
the conscious conclusion to reject Stella and devote himself to art. 

As the Lindorf figure is the most complicated of Hoffmann’s crea- 
tions and the most important for understanding how the work is 
unified, one must clarify his function in this pattern of personifica- 
tion. Stimulated by his poetic imagination, his Muse, Hoffmann the 
artist projects his intuitive reservations about Stella onto an inaus- 
picious man in the physical world of the Prologue, resulting in 
the three so-called “villains” of the tales. These “villains” can be 
seen, paradoxically, as variations on a positive force, a conscience, 
which the artist has cast in negative terms because another part of 
him is unwilling to follow its “suggestions” to abandon Stella. In 
“Olympia” Coppélius (Lindorf) is first made to feed the artist’s 
desire for love by selling the hero the magic glasses through which 
he sees the unreal as real. ‘Then, as Coppélius breaks the doll to re- 
venge himself on Spalanzani for cheating him in a business deal, 


7. Bonynge told me in a letter that he mistakenly deleted “ombre,” found in 
the play, from his printed edition. 
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he destroys Hoffmann’s delusion. By creating this fictive event, Hoff- 
mann’s critical thought or conscience demonstrates that appearance 
and reality are not the same. Similarly in “Antonia” Lindorf be- 
comes Dr. Miracle, functioning first as a harbinger of defeat in the 
examination scene, and then as a demonic force opposing Antonia’s 
promise to Hoffmann and her father not to sing. In having Miracle 
cause Antonia to break her promises, the artist emphasizes that in 
spite of her struggle she could not belong to the hero because she 
had to sing. Thus, he uses the Lindorf figure to tell himself that 
reality is not what he hopes it is. In “Giulietta’ Lindorf as Da- 
pertutto becomes more deceptive as the demonic forces are made 
to extend beyond psychological defeat to potential physical destruc- 
tion. As the form of this act is complicated and unfamiliar, some 
further explanation is necessary. 

While the artist first has his hero think that Dapertutto is directly 
helping him achieve his desire, hero and artist soon share the 
realization that they are indirectly being helped to their own de- 
struction. The first indication of this fatal potentiality is in the duel 
scene with Schlemil. It is significant that this scene be played before 
the reflection scene (as it is done in Bonynge’s version) because it 
demonstrates a bizarre initiation rite in a cyclical pattern of behavior 
that ends in death: a man falls in love with Giulietta, which makes 
her present lover jealous; the man is challenged to a duel by the 
jealous lover, who is then killed with a sword loaned by Dapertutto; 
the man loses his soul and his identity as he wins his temporary 
place with her until the next rival comes along, at which time he 
loses his physical life in a similar duel. (This cycle is important 
because it allegorically parallels the life of the artist Hoffmann. In 
giving up his soul to Stella, he is unable to write his poetry—indeed, 
to do anything but spend a night of story-telling in a tavern while 
waiting for her.) Hoffmann’s hero follows the pattern, since, after 
the duel, his intensity of passion for Giulietta is great enough to 
move him to give her, in the climax of the scene, his very soul— 
which, after all, is what Dapertutto desired him to do. In the tradi- 
tional location of the duel, there is no growth in the intensity of 
the hero’s love because the reflection scene comes in the middle 
of the act, the remainder of which is concerned with the separation 
of the two—the septet, the duel, and her final departure. Moreover 
the traditional version omits the second and most frightening threat 
to Hoffmann’s alter ego. Dapertutto prepares what turns out to be a 
poisonous drink for the hero’s “shadow,” threatening physical death, 
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in addition to the spiritual death of the reflection scene. As in 
“Olympia,” the artist uses the conscience figure here to confront 
and deceive his persona directly, but he intensifies the deception 
by having the hero make the moral decisions to fight and to give up 
his “shadow” for love. However, the artist’s intensity then makes 
him vulnerable to the Muse’s challenge, which leads directly to 
the reversal. 

Perhaps the most obvious character of the temporal world that 
Hoffmann projects into his three tales is Stella, the opera diva. She 
is, however, more than a beautiful woman and successful artist. 
To Hoffmann she seems to embody a vision of the desired ideal— 
what he ardently feels is most important in life and what would 
bring him the greatest happiness and fulfillment—an all-consuming 
love. In each of the three tales he seems to present a different 
feature of her. From Olympia we can infer that he depicts Stella’s 
innocence; from Antonia, her artistry; and from Giulietta, her pas- 
sion. In the Epilogue our inferences are confirmed when Hoffmann 
says the three lovers are three aspects of Stella’s life. In addition to 
these ideal qualities, he also presents her with some negative, gro- 
tesque traits that suggest his apprehension in pursuing her—a 
duality discussed below. Stella and the women are then that part 
of Hoffmann that represent what he believes is his ideal; yet in- 
herent imperfections cloud the vision. 

Niklaus, like Lindorf and Stella, is projected into parallel func- 
tions in each tale; but unlike the other two, he maintains his own 
name throughout. He sustains his dramatic role as a good friend, 
who cares for his companion, while at the same time serving as a 
personification of an aspect of Hoffmann’s reason and artistic in- 
spiration. His actions in “Olympia” and “Antonia” are clear, but 
his role in “Giulietta” seems inconsistent to Bonynge and others 
because he sings the “Barcarolle” with the temptress. However, this 
behavior is more meaningful if viewed in the context of the thematic 
developments of the whole. The seductive “Barcarolle’ has an 
ironic quality when sung by these two because it embodies Hoff- 
mann’s dualism of head and heart. In siding with the temptress, 
Niklaus appears to bring Hoffmann’s lovesickness to a climax for 
his own good. Niklaus’ behavior in this act is similar to (although 
less mocking than) his goading of Hoffmann in “Olympia.” In this 
tale, Niklaus’ subtle plan works too well as Hoffmann’s passion 
reaches an extreme almost paralleling that of the vicious Dapertutto. 
Killing for love is one of the most intense of passionate acts; the 
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hero’s jealous stabbing of Schlemil, sparked by the “Barcarolle,” 
becomes too extreme for good sense. Reason attempts to reassert 
itself in the form of Niklaus’ reversal when he tries to get the hero 
to leave Venice immediately. But instead of allowing Niklaus to 
carry out his rescue plan, the artist purposefully saves the hero this 
time with the accidental poisoning of Giulietta. 

A second motif related to this complex web of projection and 
personification is the thematic duality of the beautiful and the 
grotesque. ‘The two elements of this pattern are first set forth in 
the Prologue by the authors. In the physical world of the Prologue 
the absent Stella (figuratively made present by her letter and by the 
interests of Lindorf, Hoffmann, and even Luther and the Students 
in the 1881 libretto) is the revered and complex beauty; Lindorf, 
on the other hand, is the most complex of the grotesque characters. 
A further embodiment of the beautiful and grotesque, this time 
side by side, is the digression from the Kleinzach song where, in the 
middle of describing the deformities of the dwarf, Hoffmann’s mind 
goes into a daydream on the subject of a lovely girl whom he tried 
to capture. 

Throughout the tales, the artist continues this thematic tension 
until finally the grotesque predominates over the beautiful. In 
“Olympia” the doll is both beautiful and grotesque; both Spalanzani 
and Coppélius are grotesque because of their pseudo-scientific, magi- 
cal qualities. In giving the doll such mysterious eyes and enticing 
Hoffmann to buy the magic glasses, only to break the doll in his 
face, Coppélius proves himself the more extreme. In “Antonia” the 
beautiful is corrupted and “killed” by the grotesque as the portrait 
is made the mysterious extension of Miracle, driving the titular 
character to madness and death. In “Giulietta” the beauty is also 
mesmerized by the grotesque, but here Dapertutto is not made to 
kill her deliberately; Chance is the device. The Epilogue demon- 
strates that the artist has come to terms with himself by resolving 
his inner forces as represented by the beautiful and grotesque. How- 
ever, these forces, objectified by Stella and Lindorf, maintain their 
duality in the external world by exiting together. Although quieted 
in Hoffmann’s consciousness, they never cease to exist in his world. 

On a second level, the characterization of servants in the tales 
reveals Hoffmann’s awareness that the beautiful and the grotesque 
are, in fact, closely related, if only in inverse ratio. The idea that 
the grotesque is only an extension or inversion of the beautiful is 
emphasized in the first tale. Cochenille is grotesque in his stuttering, 
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or mechanical, dehumanized speech, which is a physical parallel to 
the doll’s machine-like singing and movement. Franz is shown to 
be dehumanized in his deafness and in his lack of talent for singing 
and dancing; his deafness is a contrast to Cochenille’s speech impedi- 
ment. These qualities are a grotesque complement to Antonia’s 
beautiful singing voice. Pitichinaccio is the most thoroughly gro- 
tesque of any of the servants, being a deformed dwarf with a demonic 
laugh. Moreover, he is paradoxically the most closely associated 
with the beauty as her constant companion, with the sexual over- 
tones such a relationship suggests. 

Another isolated semi-grotesque element suggests still another the- 
matic motif: visual and spiritual or mental perception. In each tale 
and the Epilogue the idea of seeing clearly or becoming aware of 
something is embodied in a climactic and grotesque event in which 
the eyes play an important part. In “Olympia” Hoffmann buys the 
magic glasses in order to see life in Olympia, or her soul. When 
those glasses and the doll are broken, however, the artist and his 
hero see that appearance and reality are not the same. In “Antonia” 
Dr. Miracle examines a patient that is invisible to both Hoffmann 
and Crespel. From this fearful experience Hoffmann learns that she 
must not sing, or she will die. The artist thus comes to “see” that 
Stella (Antonia) does not even exist for him, since she has given her- 
self to music and her career. In “Giulietta’’ both Hoffmanns look 
in a mirror and discover that they have given up their reflections 
(souls) for love, which confuses and frightens them. In the Epilogue 
the artist responds to the Muse with a descriptive ‘“‘astres radieux,” 
and then feels her breath touch his lips and eyes. At this moment 
he gives himself (his soul) to the Muse and, subsequently, rejects 
Stella. With the exception of the Epilogue, each of these sudden 
and surprising visual events produces a disorienting effect in Hoff- 
mann which might be thought of as a degree of insanity. At each of 
these points Hoffmann’s world becomes estranged and ominous, 
but it is not allowed to reach an extreme, since from this semi- 
madness come insight and knowledge. 

The last major pattern under discussion is the death of the beauty 
in each tale. ‘This crucial pattern is only now made apparent by 
Bonynge’s important conjectures concerning “Giulietta,” demon- 
strated by his ending of the act. Beyond the fictive causes of their 
deaths in the tales, it is the artist /dreamer, inspired by his creative 
imagination, who ultimately “kills” the heroines with the personifi- 
cation of his antipathies toward physical love. Each character is 
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“killed” in order to destroy the exclusive embodiment of, or con- 
centration on, external values. Thus the Stella figure, embodying 
the notion of the ideal within Hoffmann, is seen to have negative 
qualities underneath her beautiful surface features; and, conversely, 
the Lindorf figure is seen to have positive qualities behind his 
grotesque actions. Each death, therefore, paradoxically parallels the 
artist’s own potential gain. Olympia can be shattered because she 
is a wind-up machine made to look like a girl. Her inherent refusal 
to be anything but a doll parallels Hoffmann’s inflexibility in his 
blindness to her identity and his blindness about the spiritual 
limitations of physical love. Her “death” signifies the artist’s aware- 
ness of a delusion, which is seen to affect his telling of the other tales. 
Although he continues to strive for the ideal in the next two tales, 
the reasons for the “deaths” further his introspection. Antonia dies 
from her overpowering desire to sing, motivated in the end by 
claims to fame and fortune. Her death can be seen as the artist’s 
rejection of material gain as the catalyst for artistic performance. 
Giulietta dies from an exclusive interest in the satisfaction of mate- 
rial and physical desires. As she is drawn to the diamond to satisfy 
her fascination for wealth and external beauty, she is drawn to the 
goblet to remedy her throat. Material and physical desires, which 
mirror those of Hoffmann, lead to their own destruction. By empha- 
sizing the imagery of material and bodily satisfaction in this act, the 
artist eschews external means to fulfillment. When Hoffmann 
finishes the tales, he has explored the major issues of his life. When 
he considers the inner qualities of his own creative imagination in 
the Epilogue, he prepares to reject Stella. His Muse is an ironic 
symbol because on one level she speaks like a loving, possessive 
mistress, a fifth love. On another level, she represents a transcen- 
dence of physical love and material values to a higher plane where 
self-knowledge and art approach the ultimate of spiritual fulfillment. 


II 


How then do all of these patterns and themes work together with 
the traditional narrative elements to constitute the unifying idea of 
the libretto? Although the key elements related to traditional dra- 
maturgy are placed in the Prologue and Epilogue, they are made to 
operate on a largely psychological rather than external level of 
reality. Both intriguers, the Muse and Lindorf, affect Hoffmann 
psychologically. In Bonynge’s libretto, Hoffmann is never made to 
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learn of the letter that Lindorf intercepts. His already despondent 
mood, which probably would have been at least temporarily relieved 
by the receipt of Stella’s note and key, leads him to tell the tales. 

The Prologue simultaneously sets up the probabilities for the 
development and resolution of the recurring patterns and themes 
in the tales themselves. Since the traditional element of the intriguer 
and antagonist is treated as a personification, the Muse’s (also the 
Chorus’) entrance into the physical reality of the tavern sets out the 
basic pattern with the intermingling of the abstract and concrete. 
She, therefore, sets up expectations for further personifications of 
abstract qualities, which recur with the grotesque Lindorf’s self- 
description as the “devil’s own spirit” and the entrance of Niklaus, 
“the shadow.”’ Moreover, the Muse sets forth the theme of art versus 
love. Since she personifies the artistic talent which declares war on 
love, Hoffmann is seen to have an internal conflict. 

As Lindorf operates as an alien and diabolical threat on the 
objective and subjective levels of reality, his presence continues the 
focus on this inner conflict while introducing the tangible presence 
of the hostile forces. After Hoffmann enters, this conflict is registered 
in his despondent mood that is first set out when he rebukes Niklaus 
for his teasing inversion of Leporello’s first line from Don Giovanni, 
which he sings as “Notte e giorno mal dormir” (“To sleep badly 
night and day’), alluding to the effect that the opera singer has 
on Hoffmann. Other indications of his mood that follow are his 
denial of being in love and his desire to get drunk, be mad, and 
roll under the table. ‘The tally of the conflict can be seen in Hoff- 
mann’s creative output and in its subject matter. Hoffmann’s 
creative imagination is stimulated by both the Spirits and his friends 
to sing the story of Kleinzach, which further advances the grotesque 
theme. Since he cannot keep his mind off his ideal, he sets out on the 
impassioned digression which explains the subject of his thoughts. 
Offenbach has made this aria the musical climax of the Prologue, 
for it unites both content and form—a distracted mind. The turn- 
ing point of the Prologue, however, is Hoffmann’s interchange with 
Lindorf. When Hoffmann is confronted by him, the theme of the 
duality of the objective and subjective reality recurs. The objective 
subject of the interchange, coincidence and loss, and the coinci- 
dental interchange itself, ironically help to set up the loss of Stella 
in the Epilogue. The subjective topic, however, is Hoffmann’s in- 
ternal state—his misgivings and fears about love—which becomes 
part of the theme of each tale. These feelings about love are stim- 
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ulated by the intriguing Muse who seems to use Lindorf to her ad- 
vantage. The fears advance the notion of the dark, grotesque qualli- 
ties first introduced by Lindorf and then by Hoffmann. Hoffmann’s 
psychic state is thus subtly constructed in these various ways to 
make the first dream/tale arise appropriately. 

This multiplicity of Hoffmann’s psyche becomes more apparent 
as he weaves these personifications together in each tale and simul- 
taneously reveals his thoughts and feelings about the conflict of 
art and love. We, therefore, cease to be aware of the authors as 
“dreamers” and see the tales solely from the artist /dreamer’s per- 
spective. In the progression of the tales there is an increase in the 
amount and intensity of the hero’s involvement in the action. As 
the character acts more overtly, the artist’s inclination toward love 
becomes greater; but concurrent with this change is the “evil” 
character’s becoming stronger and more threatening to the hero. 
Along with these developments of physical action is an added in- 
crease in intensity and tension by means of the contrasts and paral- 
lels of the patterns focusing more sharply on the hero. 

In “Olympia” the character of Hoffmann is basically a passive one. 
Although, as in the other two tales, he courts the beauty and suffers 
the shock and disorientation of her loss, he is acted upon by Cop- 
pélius. Ihe artist seems to be demonstrating in this first tale the 
idea that he and the hero want to view reality in their own special 
way by seeing Olympia as an actual young girl. By extension, Hoff- 
mann wants the love relationship with Stella to be real. On a more 
critical level the artist with his inner struggle seems to know that 
Olympia is a delusion. He gives her the duality of the beautiful 
and the grotesque as an embodiment of the favorable and unfavor- 
able qualities of Stella. Olympia (Stella) is young and beautiful 
but soulless and will bestow herself on anyone who winds (courts) 
her. On this same critical level Niklaus functions by teasing the 
hero to get him to see his foolish mistake. The artist further demon- 
strates this duality and its potential resolution in his characteriza- 
tion of Lindorf. As the artist is just beginning his fictional grapple 
with his problem he seems distant and less involved in a way that 
is different from the other two tales. He seems to see the cause of 
the “death” of Olympia in terms of a motive separate from the hero 
—the revenge on Spalanzani for cheating Coppélius in a business 
deal. ‘he conscience figure (here Coppélius) is not out to oppose 
the desire figure (Hoffmann) directly as in ‘‘Antonia” or subtly as 
in “‘Giulietta.” The opposition in this tale parallels the objective 
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level of Hoffmann’s feeling about Lindorf: he always appears just 
as something unfortunate happens. The “seeing” pattern with the 
broken glasses and doll is potentially emblematic of the artist’s 
dawning awareness of his faulty views of the ideal along with his 
intuitive desire to abandon her. The artist/dreamer does not tell 
what effect this disorientation from the discovery of the automaton 
has on his hero because the poet moves on and becomes more in- 
volved in the next tale. The marvelous irony is that the artist does 
not know the effect of the shock because the story is simultaneous 
with his own mental and emotional state. The point is that the poet 
reveals the effect on himself as he tells the next two tales. 

‘The artist makes his desire for simple requited love and happiness 
(similar to the ideal he sang of in his digression from the Kleinzach 
story) clearest and strongest in “Antonia.” In spite of his absence 
during the climactic trio, the hero is made more active than he was 
in “Olympia.” He finds her and gains admission to her after a long 
search, he courts her with the duet, and he wilfully eavesdrops on 
Crespel and Miracle to find out about her peculiar behavior. More- 
over, upon the discovery in the diagnosis scene that music is having 
a fatal effect on her, he makes her promise to give it up. The artist 
paradoxically shows two significant moments when the hero is acted 
upon. First, he is witness to the diagnosis of the invisible Antonia, 
which introduces the “seeing” motif. Antonia perhaps does not exist 
in the scene for both Crespel and Hoffmann because both men are 
rivals for Antonia, who is in conflict over her love and commitments 
to them and her art. The fact that she is invisible to them suggests 
that she is giving herself up to music and rejecting her father and 
her lover. Miracle sings several times to the invisible girl that he 
will be there in a moment, as if she were calling him. Hoffmann, 
the character in the tale, is blind to the significance of Antonia’s 
invisibility, but understands it on a physical level—she must stop 
singing or die. Hoffmann, the artist, understands this on a more 
abstract level, as will be seen below. Secondly, Hoffmann is the 
potential victim of Crespel’s jealous revenge, which Niklaus prevents. 
This directly introduces the serious subject of physical death for 
both Hoffmanns, which takes a more sinister turn in the next act. 
The pursuit of the lover, therefore, is shown not only to have psy- 
chologically disturbing consequences, but also to threaten one’s very 
existence. As the hero becomes more active then, the significance of 
the moments when he is acted upon increases conversely. The con- 
flict within the artist intensifies because as his desire for fulfillment 
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becomes stronger, the inner opposition to fulfillment also becomes 
stronger. 

This act is a complex expression of the artist’s inner life, and ends 
in a state of confusion that can be resolved only by the “Giulietta’” 
tale. As the artist says in the Epilogue that each heroine is an aspect 
of Stella’s life, it is apparent in this tale that he combines the quality 
of “young girl” from the first act with the art of singing to make 
Antonia. This is not, however, a simple amalgamation. Antonia is 
an inversion of the mechanical doll in that she is human—full of 
love and a sense of duty to her father and lover. The first event of 
the act sees Antonia singing the expressive love song, which con- 
trasts with Olympia’s machine aria on love. Because she is human, 
Antonia is confused about love, as shown by the generally favorable 
attitudes of the love duet and the negative ones of the mad trio. 
She is, however, similar to Olympia in that the beautiful and the 
grotesque are united because the grotesque force that drives her to 
sing is now paradoxically within, dividing her between her loyalties 
and her art. Antonia, then, can be seen both as an image of Stella 
and as a concrete image of the artist with the forces of love, art, and 
fear operating in her as they are operating in him. 

‘The conflicts among these forces are first revealed by the complex 
plot line. In the first scene where Antonia sings her love song fol- 
lowed by her promise to Crespel not to sing again, the artist ex- 
presses the parallel conflict between the two absolutes, the Muse 
and Stella, of the Prologue. When the character of Hoffmann enters, 
he represents the artist’s desire for Stella as he ecstatically sings with 
his fiancée of love and eternal union. In the next moment, how- 
ever, the artist begins to express his ambivalence toward his love 
as the hero expresses his jealousy of Antonia’s music, then depicts 
her as being consumed with her music and unfaithful to her vows. 
When Hoffmann hides and Miracle enters, the stage picture suggests 
a diagram of the forces within the artist at a moment of insight. 
The quest force (the hero) observes the dual force of defeat and 
victory (Miracle) dominating the invisible force of beauty (Antonia). 
Thus, the absent Antonia or Stella does not exist for Hoffmann nor 
the artist, as she is becoming totally possessed by her art. 

The artist’s projection of his own conflict into Antonia is even 
more clearly seen in his use of the Lindorf figure. The artist’s per- 
sonification of his antipathies toward love is treated here as the 
forbidden desires of Antonia in the form of Dr. Miracle. Antonia’s 
internal conflict, dominated by the voices supporting art over love, 
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drives her then to a mad death. As Hoffmann is mesmerized almost 
against his will by Coppélius into buying the glasses, Antonia is 
mesmerized almost against her will into singing. Before calling on 
her Mother, she asks, “Ah! qui me sauvera du demon, de moi- 
meme?” Her imagination brings forth her desire to sing in the posi- 
tive apparition of her Mother, which partially hides what, on 
another level, she knows to be negative as embodied by Miracle, 
whose encouragement she tries to reject. Although the Mother sings 
that she is “calling” and adds no direct encouragement to act either 
way, that mere “calling” is a stimulus to sing in spite of promises. 
Antonia’s dying song crystallizes the conflict of the situation as she 
first sings of her Mother (art) and then abruptly switches to the lines 
of the love song shared with Hoffmann that ironically mention a 
song of love that mounts in the air ‘‘sad or mad.” Her mad death 
is, therefore, symbolic. 

In this act the artist has built upon what must have been his 
insight of the last act concerning the nature of his ideal—the dis- 
parity between her appearance and her reality. Regardless of how 
genuinely loving and committed Antonia may be to the hero, her 
love is transitory because she too has intuitive feelings that lead her 
away from what she thinks she wants most. In creating this story he 
therefore depicts the conflict between his supposed ideal of love and 
his artistic talent in the single character of Antonia. By making 
Miracle an antagonist to Antonia’s duties, the artist also makes him 
an antagonist to the hero’s desires. Duties and desires, however, are 
in this case the same since they are both experienced in the name 
of love. Therefore, Miracle, the personification of the hidden feel- 
ings of Antonia and the artist, is both against love and in support 
of art, albeit materially motivated. In “killing” Antonia in this way 
the artist recognizes that even the most well-intended love wanes 
because a consuming artistic talent cannot be denied. It can drive 
one to death, as can love, but it has to run its course. Besides these 
symbolic aspects of her death, the concrete fact of her demise along 
with the attempt on Hoffmann’s life make physical death a genuine 
possibility in the artist’s pursuit of a supposed ideal. ‘The intensity 
of these forces toward and away from love take a more strident and 
ironic turn in ‘“‘Giulietta.” 

In concretizing the developing ideas in the last act, the authors 
create the turning point of the opera. As the hero is more active in 
this act, the consequences of both acting and being acted upon are 
much greater than before. After he falls in love with the courtesan, 
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he kills a man and takes the latter’s temporary place. ‘Then he is 
passive as he is mesmerized by her promises of love and willingness 
to follow him the next day. Hoffmann’s most intense and devastat- 
ing action is giving up his reflection (soul, identity) to her and 
Dapertutto. All of this “activity’’ of the character suggests that the 
turbulent imagination of the artist /dreamer veers off to a reckless, 
mad pursuit of the lover. In his song that Giulietta requests, the 
artist through his hero mocks the sweet and tender type of love 
that was evident in ‘‘Antonia.” Because the transports of love are 
only temporary, he sings that one should let one’s soul be consumed 
with passion. When Niklaus cautions him, he says, “S’il [le diable] 
me la fait aimer, je consens qu’il me damne.” It is as if his unreason- 
able, passionate desire were driving him to suicide. Later before the 
duet he says to Giulietta, “Que m’importe, si la mort vient me 
trouver dans tes bras?” 

The grotesque motifs here are intensified in three particular ways. 
First, the ugliness in Giulietta—her selfish interests and duplicity— 
is vividly embodied in her deformed dwarf with his demonic laugh. 
Both of them are mutually dependent on each other for pleasure, 
which intensifies the grotesqueness of passion. Secondly, Giulietta 
is distinctly linked with Dapertutto in serving him to seduce the 
souls away from men. As in “Antonia,” though, beauty must be 
mesmerized by the dark qualities in order to be controlled, because 
we see in the hypnotic diamond aria that Giulietta is herself seduced 
by beauty with hidden demonic purposes. Hence, this stage action 
here is another example of the duality of the beautiful and the gro- 
tesque. Thirdly, Dapertutto, unlike Coppélius with his split interests 
of Hoffmann and Spalanzani, and Miracle with his focus on An- 
tonia, is solely out to possess Hoffmann. Moreover, unlike Coppélius 
and Miracle, Dapertutto is further made to embody the mysterious, 
inexplicable, and demonic because he has no expressed reason for 
wanting to possess the hero. These grotesque elements, then, are 
intimately associated with one another and feed the hero’s own 
passion, which he clearly expresses in his first aria in the act. 

As in the other two tales, the event that requires Hoffmann “to 
see” something changes the course of the action. When he sees in 
the mirror that he has no reflection, his sexual passions dwindle 
and he becomes aware of a strange sense of loss. At this point the 
intensity of the action increases. He wants to leave and remembers 
Niklaus’ plan to escape, but he becomes terribly confused as Daper- 
tutto prepares the drink for Niklaus, which will let him still enjoy 
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his new love, and as the ironic music of the ‘‘Barcarolle” begins. He 
is paralyzed by fear for himself as hell’s plaything and as Schlemil’s 
murderer: ‘‘Ah! je me sens glisser malgré moi sur une pente rapide, 
oul je ne puis pas m’arréter!”’ There is a parallel here with Antonia’s 
mad scene, in which numerous influences play upon her simul- 
taneously. His “madness,” however, is less overtly emotional because 
of the absence of the trio’s subjects of tender love, art, and suicide; 
and more appropriately ironic and grotesque, as suited to the sub- 
jects of reckless passion, physical gratification, suicide, and murder. 
His last line, “Miserable!” given as he catches the falling Giulietta, 
is appropriate here because it is ambiguous. In one sense it refers 
to Dapertutto and expresses Hoffmann’s hatred of him for attempt- 
ing to kill Niklaus and for causing the death of his lover. In another 
sense it refers to both the hero and the artist and expresses their 
great frustration with love and its depersonalizing and fatal poten- 
tialities. 

The mysterious magic in the scene of the lost reflection, like that 
in the diagnosis scene in “Antonia” and the view through the 
glasses in “Olympia,” helps to remind us that another level of 
reality is operating. One becomes conscious that the artist is also 
confused and afraid of the effect of his passions on himself. He 
brings his confusion to a climax when his quest for love is shown 
to be most destructive to himself. The Hoffmann part is confused 
by an unusual sense of loss, a still flickering desire to love and a 
stymied fear of further pursuit opposed to a fear of leaving. The 
alien forces are made less paradoxical than in the other two tales 
where those forces work against the lover, and indirectly for the 
hero; here the artist has the forces work in favor of the lover and 
promotes her against the hero. Moreover, although he has a gro- 
tesque force administer the poison, he has the lover die by chance 
rather than have the conscience figure willingly “kill” her. The 
use of chance here seems to express a lingering reluctance to make 
the final rejection that he now knows he must make. The fact that 
she does die, however, expresses the artist’s apparent view that ex- 
ternals and physical gratification, symbolized by the goblet of wine, 
are destructive not only to inner life, but to one’s physical life as 
well. 

In this final tale the artist experiences the effects of his disillusion- 
ment with his intellectual insights gained through the telling of 
“Antonia.” Although in the second tale he has the intellectual 
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understanding to depict love as transitory and unfulfilling, and 
artistic talent as all-possessing, he seems unable to accept this emo- 
tionally. His choice of the courtesan is particularly appropriate 
because it has a natural probability that is often found in the objec- 
tive world; that is to say, a man disillusioned in a love affair some- 
times is led to find comfort with a courtesan regardless of the conse- 
quences he may incur. Hoffmann, however, in order to be fully 
aware of the deception and destructive qualities of love, drives 
himself to experience imaginatively the reckless, intense, and gro- 
tesque involvement that brings his hero near total disaster. ‘The 
artist therefore demonstrates his awareness of the ends to which 
blindness, set out in “Olympia,” can go. This death, intensifying 
the other two, makes Hoffmann’s rejection of Stella more probable. 
In the Epilogue, the resolution of plot intrigue is subordinated to 
the resolution of the narrator’s psychological state. Ironically, the 
Muse is explicitly the seductive intriguer in her speech. She ends it 
with a confession of love and a magical, mesmerizing command, 
“Appartiens moi!” to which he capitulates with the words of an 
ardent lover. In this highly intoxicated, ecstatic, and rapturous state 
Hoffmann has his final moment of discovery and reversal. Hoff- 
mann is motivated to return to objective reality in the Epilogue 
by his internal state of turmoil, as well as by his external promise 
of only three tales. A few more lines from Strindberg’s “Forward” 
seem applicable here: “. . . since on the whole, there is more pain 
than pleasure in the dream, a tone of melancholy, and of compas- 
sion for all living things runs through the swaying narrative. Sleep, 
the liberator, often appears as a torturer, but when the pain is at 
its worst, the sufferer awakes—and is thus reconciled with reality. 
For however agonizing real life may be, at this moment, compared 
with the tormenting dream, it is a joy.” Hoffmann is figuratively 
awakened from his dream state of melancholy storytelling by the 
intensity of his inner struggle in which his art subdues the pangs 
of love, and prevents, at least temporarily, soullessness and death. 
His reconciliation with reality and his subsequent joy, however, 
need qualification. Some painful adjustment is necessary when he 
realizes that he seeks love in vain: “Stella! Ah! C’est vainement que 
je cherche 4 m’etourdir . . . non! Plus d’amour, plus rien! rien!” 
After rejecting everything, he has a second thought as he considers 
his talent and art, which appear to him in the form of the Muse. 
Bonynge gives us the general idea of Hoffmann’s sublime act of 
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insight and ecstasy, but he deletes lines that would add richness 
and texture to the moment.§ As Hoffmann reconciles himself to 
being ‘“‘awake,” he is on an intellectual and emotional plane above 
the objective reality of the tavern. This is made clear when Stella 
enters, and he does not recognize her, but thinks her each of the 
empty loves of his tales. Upon recognizing her, though, he deals 
with the reality of the tavern by rejecting her. It is at this point 
that a scene with Stella, deleted by Bonynge, could be useful to 
demonstrate Hoffmann’s resistance to material things and the reso- 
lution of Lindorf’s intrigue.® Hoffmann’s announcement that she is 
the subtle poison that intoxicates him has been made most concrete 
by the preceding act. Hoffmann, in his part in the quartet, expresses 
tears of joy and relief, being fully awake from his tormenting night- 
mares and knowing who he is.!° Each of the other characters, even 


8. Bonynge deleted from the Epilogue of the 1881 version lines that would 
have sharpened the focus of Hoffmann’s choice of art. Hoffmann is burning 
with emotion for the ideal, art, through which he transcends earthly love. The 
following four lines of the Muse, which follow “Je t’aime Hoffmann,” and 
Hoffmann’s response, which precedes Hoffmann’s present lines in the Bonynge 
text, express more clearly what is happening: 

La Muse: Des cendres de ton coeur réchauffe ton génie! 
Dans la sérénité souris 4 tex douleurs! 
La Muse adoucira ta souffrance bémie! 
On est grand par l’amour et plus grand par les pleurs. 
HOFFMANN: O Dieu! ... De quelle ivresse embrases-tu mon Ame? 
Comme un concert divin, ta voix m’a pénétré! 
D’un feudoux et brulant mon etre est dévoré! 
Tes regards dans les miens ont €panché leur flamme. 
The notions of rekindled genius, ecstasy embracing one’s soul, a being devoured 
by a soft and brilliant fire, and tears being greater than love are part of the 
sublime moments to which everything else leads. 

9. Bonynge deleted from the 1881 libretto the scenes between Hoffmann and 
Stella in which she asks about the letter, reassures Hoffmann of her love and 
entreats him not to reject her; as well as the re-entrance of Lindorf to dis- 
courage Stella’s interest in Hoffmann. We, therefore, do not see Hoffmann 
coming to grips with the characters of his physical world. The exclusion of the 
testing of Hoffmann’s commitment by Stella and of Lindorf’s final involvement 
weakens the strength of Hoffmann’s character and simplifies and obscures the 
synthesis of motifs in the quartet that have developed throughout. 

10. Bonynge has restored what he believes to be the originally conceived 
quartet of Hoffmann, Lindorf, Stella, and Niklaus that synthesizes the themes, 
motifs, and character relationships of the whole. He has found justification for 
the idea of the quartet in a letter by Offenbach published by the composer’s 
grandson in which the composer says that the impressarios of the Opéra-Comique 
and Vienna’s Ringtheater were moved by a quartet at the end of the Epilogue 
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Stella, encourages him to be resigned to the fact that Stella is a 
coquette and that the pursuit of her love leads to madness. One 
of Lindorf’s lines is perhaps the most descriptive of this moment: 
“Ton idole dans les cieux ce soir prends de toi ses charms pour un 
cadeaux precieux.” With the loss of physical love, Hoffmann now 
has his life and his identity as a man and a poet. The ‘‘Barcarolle” 
music completes the synthesis of motifs here as a kind of counter- 
point because it recalls the duet sung by passion and reason (art) 
at the beginning of the climactic tale and the accompaniment under 
Hoffmann’s “mad” scene. 

We can now see in this new conjectural version, based on 
Bonynge’s text with additional suggestions, how basic structural 
patterns are unified. Moreover, this complex opera with its popular 
appeal can now more clearly be seen to be one of the most unusual 
in operatic literature of the nineteenth century and, perhaps, in all 
of operatic history. Even though it was unfinished at Offenbach’s 
death, these new conjectures may help to show that the work nearly 
attains the heights of some of Mozart’s and Wagner’s achievements. 
Such allegorical operas as Die Zauberfldte and Der Ring des Nibe- 
lungen are linear in narrative structure and depict inner and cosmic 
forces in a realm external to any one individual. Les Contes d’Hoff- 
mann, however, is more dream-like in its episodic structure, and 
depicts the inner forces at work within a single individual. Like 
the external worlds in the other two works, this inner world can 
also be seen to be philosophical. Here the idea of the good life is 
based on the questionable premise that fulfillment results from the 
attainment of an ideal. But will the ideal that one pursues actually 
bring fulfillment? Is that ideal illusory or genuine? How does one 
come to terms with oneself concerning the ideal? These are the im- 
portant questions that this opera raises and answers. Together with 
these ideas, the dramatic technique brings about a unity of dramatic 
form and content that is unusual for opera libretti. 


Queens College 


when the opera was played and sung in his home on May 18, 1879. Bonynge 
conjectures that the heavily orchestrated ensemble in the traditional version of 
“Giulietta” is really an expansion of the original quartet. Thus he has abstracted 
the musical themes and reconstructed the quartet for this climactic moment 
(“Notes,” p. 7). Bonynge told me in a conversation that he and others had 
composed the words. 
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